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TO 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


On the Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the prac- 
tice of paying the wages of la- 
bour out of the Poor Rates; 
and to consider whether any, 
and what measures can be car- 
ried into execution for the pur- 
pose of altering the practice. 


LETTER Il. 


My Lorp, = Kensington, 18th Aug. 1824. 
In returning to this subject, I 
have no apology to offer to your 
Lordship, you having brought it 
before the Public, and it being a 
subject of the greatest possible im- 
portance. Our situation is of a 
very singularcharacter. Wemake 
a figure of brilliancy that astonishes 
the world; and we have, at the 
same‘time, the most miserable 
people that ever saw the light of| 
the sun. We have a metropolis 
which receives annually an addi- 
tion in eeuses, in population, and 
in riches, equal to the metropolis 
ofan ordinary State ; and we have} 


a country, the great mass of the 
people of which are clad in miser- 
able rags, and are, almost literally, 
constantly crying for food. One 
of the Italians who came over to 
this country about the time of the 
trial of the poor Queen, exclaim 

ed, in a letter written to a friend 
at Milan: “ Oh, grandeur! Oh, 
wonder!” He, alas!-did not see 
the unhappy labourers, put up to 
auction by the Overseer, to he let 
out to draw gravel, and to be 
almost literally under the lash, like 
the labourers in the West Indies. 
A gentleman, not many weeks ar- 
rived in England from the M:- 
LANESE, where he has resided 
several years, expressed to me, 
only a few days ago, the shame, 
the sorrow, the astonishment, 
which he experienced at seeing 


Englishmen harnessed and draw- 


ing gravel upon the highway, in 
the neighbourhood of Canterbury, 
as he came up to London. The 


Abbe Reynat, long ago, pre- 
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and|dicted our fate. He said, that 
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till our people would become the 
most miserable upon the face of 
the earth; till the nation would 
become a painted sepulchre, till 
it would be all grandeur, and all 
feebleness at the same time. 

It is now about twenty-one 
years since I began (for I have 
kept on ever since) to warn the 
country of the danger that must 
ultimately arise from this system. 
The first time that I published 
observations of this sort, I was 
commenting on one of the delusive 
pamphlets of the shallow and im- 
pudent Georce Ross. He pro- 
duced as proofs of the wisdom of 
the system of Prrr, an account of 
the number of new enclosure bills ; 
an account of increased imports 
and exports; an account of new 
turnpike roads and new canals, 
I charged the hoary placeman 
and public money receiver: | 
charged him with having omitted 
to mention the increase of pau- 
pers. You have got the show, 
said 1; but you have also got a 
ruined, a beggared, a dejected, a 
trodden down people. You have 
got the show ; but you have laid a 
foundation for the certain pulling 
down of this nation. 


It is now discovered, that thus it 
is. Younow know not which way 
to-turn yourselves, There is no- 


thing fixed and certain in the state 














of our affairs. We havea people, 
about six-sevenths of whom can- 
not possibly be rendered more 
miserable by any thing that can 
happen to their country. One 
third part of the population are 
acknowledged to be so wretched, 
that a just description of their 
wretchedness is beyond the reach 
of language. In short, it is on 
record ina Report to the House of 
Commons, that throughout a whole 
district in Ireland, “ the people 
“were DETECTED in taking 
“FOR FOOD the sea-weed, 
** which had been laid out upon 
“the land for MANURE.”— 
‘Oh, wonder! Oh, grandeur!” 
This Italian little dreamed that 
such was the food of a people of 
a country, which showed off with 
a metropolis so brilliant. He lit- 
tle suspected that he was in a 
country where the people were 
detected in the stealing of manure 
for food! This is a fact so shame- 
ful; so truly horrible, that one 
wonders how the House of Com- 
mons could hear it stated to them 
by their Committee, without see- 
ing some one man rise, to express 
his indignation and rage at those 
who had been the cause.of such a 
state of things, and without calling 
upon God to send swift destruction 


on his head, if he eyer ceased to . 


endeavour to remove that cause... 
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happiness while six-sevenths of 
the people are half naked and 
half starved ? 
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All appears! now to be smooth 
as a summer’s sea. All we are 
told is prosperity ; but there al- 
ways lurks behind the ultimate 
consequence of this matchless 
mass of human misery. This 
misery must, in the end, produce 
fatal effects. The newspapers, 
and almost all those periodical 
publications, the increase of which 
your Lordship was pleased to 
look upon as a great blessing to 
the. country: these vehicles are 
pleased to tell us, that there is 
no danger of the peace of Europe 
being disturbed. But, is there a 
man of sense who must not see 
that it may be disturbed at any 
hour? Yet, if it be disturbed, 
what are you to do in that case! 
It seems to be a settled point 
amongst you, that we shall have 
everlasting peace. If the ques- 
tion were put to the whole body 
of you, how you would be able to 
meet a war, not a man of you 
would know what to say. What 
is the result, then, of the pretended 
improvements? What the result 
of your pretended increase of na- 
tional wealth? National wealth, 
to have sense in it, must mean 
national ease and happiness, and, 
can there be national ease and 
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There is no doubt but we may 
be suffered to live in what is called 
peace for several years to come; 
but, it must be in virtue of a series 
of submissions and humiliations 
unparalleled. Weare even now 
tasting of those humiliations. The 
cabinets of Paris, Vienna, St. Pe- 
tersburgh and Washington, know 
our situation much better than 
your Lordship and your colleagues 
appear to know it. They know 
that you cannot goto war; and 
that is all that I, if I were a Mi- 
nister of France, should want to 
know. 

Let me here beg leave to call 
your Lordship’s attention to a lit- 
tle article in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of the 13th inst. It eon- 
tains very curious and very inte- 
resting matter, and is strongly 
illustrative of the opinions which 
I am now offering to your Lord- 
ship. ‘* Orders were received 
“this day to suspend the loading 
‘in the Thames of two transports 
“with stores for Cape Coast Cas- 
“tle, from which it is suspected 
* that Government has determined 
“ to bid a final farewell to that 
‘deadly British possession. It is 
“currently rumoured that the 
“ Dutch have been the real cause 
** of the resistance which has been 
“made to, and of the calamities 
“ which have fallen on, the Eng- 
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“ }ish settlement at this station, 
“ for its existence was tncompat- 
“ible with the valuable Slave 
“ Trade which is prosecuted on 
“ that coast by all those Sovereigns 
“ whom England placed on their 
“ thrones, and who yearly promise 
* to abate the iniquity of a traffic 
‘in human flesh. Poor England, 
* however, must now submit not 
“ only to the indignity of having 
“ her benevolent views thwarted, 
‘and her commercial and colo- 
“ nial interests injured by those 
‘ whom she has loaded with bene- 
“fits, but even her garrisons on 
« the coast of Africa are assaulted 
** by the natives, at the instigation 
“ of Dutch slave dealers, and no 
** satisfaction is obtained, nor any 
“ apology made to her, for the 
“insult offered to her feelings. 
“ French, Spanish, Dutch, and, 
* jn short, all European nations 
* possessed of West India settle- 
“ments, are permitted to import 
“from Africa slaves into their 
“ colonies, and thereby to extend 
“ their cultivation, and bring it 
“cheaper to market. Hence 
“ arises no small portion of the 
“ distress which is at present ex- 
*" perienced by the British West 
“ India interest, and to this in- 
* justice is added the insult of in- 
“ stigating the Ashantees to attack 
‘* the British settlement of Cape 
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“ Coast Castle. It is, however, 
“‘ the interest of the Holy Allianee 
“and of the Bourbons that it 
“ should be so, and England must 
* submit to the indignity.” 

This'is in the genuine London 
newspaper style and manner. 
Full of arrogance ; full of unjusti- 
fiable conclusions ; full of fair and 
showy pretensions, but without 
ability to mask the hypocrisy of 
those pretensions. First, it is said 
that it is currently rumoured that 
the Dutch have been the real 
cause of the resistance; next, the 
rumour is taken for a proved fact, 
and the Dutch are unequivocally 
accused of an act of instigation. 
It is to our folly, to our misma- 
nagement, which we owe our de- 
feat; and, availing ourselves of 
our privilege to speak ill ofall the 
world when we please, we impute 
the calamity to the Dutch. If 
there had been no Dutch, there 
must have been somebod¢ else 
for we, this wise and always- 
right Government, never could be 
to blame. 

But, as to the main point here, 
the cessation of the Slave Trade by 
foreign nations, why do we com- 
plain, unless we be prepared to 
enforce our complaint by arms 
The manner in which the promise 
to cause the Slave Trade to cease ; 





the manner in which this promise 
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was extorted from the King of 
France, is absolutely without a 
parallel in the history of the inter- 
course between governments. It 
is pretty safely recorded in the 
new edition of my English 
Grammar. It.las been held, and 
is held, and, I think fairly held, 
that no king or prince or governor 
is bound to abide by engagements 
which he makes to any portion of 
his subjects, while he himself is 
in such a state of constraint, as to 
refuse, if he refuse at all, at his 
peril. The promise was extorted 
from the King of France, while an 
English army was at Paris, into 
which it had obtained entrance in 
consequence of being its ally. 
Could such a promise be binding ' 
Could such a promise be expected 
to be, performed ? But now it slips 
out most indiscreetly, that we want 
other nations to abolish the Slave 
Trade, lest those nations should 
be able to sell sugar and coffee 
and rum cheaper than we ! “ Poor 
** England must now submit to the 
“ indignity of having her bene- 
‘‘voleut views thwarted.” A 
strange idea enough, to be sure ; 
but, out it comes at last, that these 
foreign nations, “ import from 
** Africa slaves into their colonies, 
“and thereby extend their culti- 
‘* vation, and bring it to market 
* cheaper than ours’ ! And, now, 
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mark, my Lord, if you please : 
“ hence arises no small portion of 
“* the distress which is at present 
“ experienced by the West India 
* interest” ! Ne 

Thus are blown t@ air all the 
fine professions about humanity. 
Away go all the ‘ benevolent 
views,” to add to that im- 
mense mass-of baffled hypocrisy 
which we-are now holding up for 
the amusement of the world. We 
say, in fact, to foreigm nations: 
Cease your cruel importation of 
blacks; cease to carry the natives 
of Africa to America; cease to 
carry on this traffic in human 
blood ; cease to be so utterly in- 
human; and thereby cease, we 
beg of you, to make your colonies 
as productive as ours, and to be 
our rivals in the European market 
for_sugar, rum, and coffee. 

To beg, however, is all that 
we can do. “ England must 
submit to the indignity,” says 
this writer. And why does 
he make the observation? Is he 
sincere $ Is he in earnest? Does 
he believe that England must sub- 
mit? If he do, let him cease to 
talk of our increase of national 
wealth. 1f he means to taunt the 
Ministers with their tameness, let 
him cease his incessant exertions 
about the necessity for a conti. 
nuance of peace ; unquestionably, 
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if foreign nations suspected that|a paper, in the shape of a hand- 
we were ready for war, they would | bill, without the printer’s name, 
pay alittle more attention to our circulated in the thickly-settled 
remonstrances upon this subject. parts of the country, addressed to 
They know well that we are not | married women, telling them how 
ready for war. They know our|they may AVOID HAVING 
situation as well as we ourselves | CHILDREN, minutely describ- 
know it, It isin vain to put forth | ing the means, and earnestly ex- 
lamentations like those contained | hortingthem to.adopt those means! 
in this article. Foreign nations | I dare say no more in the way of 
know well the history of our mo-| description. An act so infamous, 
tives as well as of our conduct, in | so every way dishonourable to 
what the Chronicle calls, placing | human nature, was never before 
Sovereigns on their thrones. But, | committed by mortal man; and 
the main thing is, they see our| yet, I have been told that several 
Government beset by a beggared | persons, who were _ instigators 
people. They sce our starving) to this act, belong’to a certain 
millions. They see uS a great | body which must be nameless for 
showy thing, which has no longer | me. To what lengths must men 
any fight in it; and they disregard | have gone; how great must their 


our remonstrances accordingly.| alarm be at the existence of the 


This, then, after all, is the result | people, before they could commit 


an act of infamy like this. In 
short, what have we not heard and 
seen! Complaints of a surplus 
population ; projects for getting 
rid of them by emigration; pro- 
beggaring the millions to enrich | jects for causing them to die for 
the thousands; till at last even | the want of sustenance ; lamenta- 
projects of extermimation have | tions that the ravages of the small- 
been broached, in order to get rid | pox have ceased; and, finally, 
of part of the millions. In no/j this horrid, this damnable paper 
country upon earth but this was it  industriously,thongh clandestinely, 
ever seriously proposed to benefit | circulated. The labouring classes 
that country by getting rid of a | have been beggared by the taxing 
part of its people. But, now my | and funding system; they have 
Lord John, let me speak to you of| had their food taken away, and 


of all these vast “ improvements,” 
and all this pretended addition of 
national wealth. We have gone 
on drawing the people’s means into 
great wasses; we have gone on 
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have been stripped by this system ; | 
reduced at last to come actually 
crying for food to preserve’ their 
lives, they excite anger where they 
ought to excite compassion ; and 
to destroy them seems to be 
thonght no more of than to destroy 
so many flies or wasps. No man 
‘ever points out any remedy that 
includes a bettering of the lot of 
the labourer. The remedies all 
consist of modes of punishment in 
one way or anofher. Refusal of 
relief, transportation, harnessing 
him like a horse, the tread-mill, 
and that notable scheme of Mr. 
No tay, for compelling those who 
take relief to perform the whole 
duties of the Militia, and to make 
even the child punishable in this 
way (when he is grown up), for 
receiving relief through the hands 
of his unfortunafe parents. Every 
where we heart punishment of him 
talked of in some shape or other. 
‘He wants a little food in return’ 
“for his labour. He wants enough 
to sustain him while he is work- 
“ing; and this is his crime. 

What I eagerly looked for in 
your Report was, the cause 
clearly stated of the misery of the 
labouring classes; the cause why 
this is now a land of paupers. 
Even if we were to allow that the] 
population of ‘the country has in- 
creased, that would be no reason 
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for this dreadful misery. Mouths 


do not come without hands; and 
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‘an increase in the demand for food, 


would have caused an increase of 
employment. “Let me, liowever, 
since so much has been said about 
these poor laws, go back to their 
origin, which is the more neces- 
sary at this time, as it is connected 
with that Catholic religion, which 
has been so much abused, and 
which has been made the pretence 
of such enormous persecution and 
cruelty in Ireland. 

In my last Letter, I describe the 
nature and mode of relief of the 
poor béfore that event which is call- 
ed the Reformation. I have long 
deen of opinion that that Refor- 
mation was a great evil. 1 speak 
always as a politician. I meddle 
not with matters of rarrn. I 
speak of the institations us affect- 
ing men in their affairs of this 
world : as tending to make them 
happy or miserable. Far from 
me, and far from your Lerdship- 
also, I hope, the foolish, the hypo- 
critical, and the insolént opinion, 
that all our forefathers, for seven 
hundred years, went to hell iwhen 
they died. Far from me the in- 
solent thought, that that religion: 
which was good enough for my: 
forefathers for seven hundred’ 
years, would not have been good 
énough for me. “Let: us leave’ to 
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the muddy Methodists,” the pert 
Deists called Unitarians ; let us 
leave to the endless mongrel 
sects that spring up out of the 
«« Reformation,” to say that all 
the churchyards in England con- 
tain the bones of our forefathers 
who are gone to hell. Let us 
leave tothese impudent hypocrites, 
these worse than beasts in the 
shape of men ; let us leave it to 
them to damn all our forefathers ; 
and let us, my Lord John, like 
men of sense, view religious in- 
stitutions in no other light than as 
affecting the rights, liberties, ease 
and happiness of a people. 
Viewing them in this light, I 
have no scruple to say, that the 
event called the “ Reformation” 
was the most unfortunate event 
that this country ever saw. There 
was something, nor was that some- 
thing a trifle, in keeping people of 
one mind as to religion; in pre- 
venting those quarrellings and 
wranglings, those doubts and fears; 
those angry disputations between 








parents and children, between 
brothers and sisters, between man 


and wife; it was no trifle to pre- 
vent a state of things like the pre- 
sent, when the husband frequently 
sets down the wife that he sleeps 
with as a soul destined to everlast- 
ing perdition; when nothing is 
more frequent than to hear the 





newly-lighted son condemn his 
parents to hell flames; when, in 
short, all is strife as far as men 
come in contact with each other 
as to their religion; and when 
there is scarcely a neighbourhood 
of ten houses which does not con- 
tain two or three sects condemn- 
ing each other to everlasting fire. 
You see the at once wretched and 
conceited creatures, moping back- 
ward and forward in dismal pla- 
toons to what they call their places 
of worship. Nothing can be more 
painful to contemplate. Men are 

really bereaved of their senses, 
by what they call religion. It was 
no trifling matter to prevent evils 
like these. It was no trifling 
matter to prevent such masses of 
mental misery as have been 
created by these contending sects. 
In less than the space of four hun- 
dred yards, I can find ten of these 
things called places of worship, 

and ten impudent vagabonds in 
them, each of whom boldly com- 
plains that all sects but his own 
must be damned. It was no tri- 
fling thing effectually to prevent 
evils like these; but the Morning 
Chronicle Editor, who, while he 
affects to wish for justice to be 
done to the Catholics of Ireland 

takes every opportunity to deery 
their religion; this gentleman 
seems to think, not ouly that this 
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variety of creeds is an advantage 
that “* Protestantism” possesses ; 
but he positively says that Protes- 
tantism has a great advantage in 
the “‘ improvements” which each 
sect is continually making in its 
own creed! What a farce is it, 
then, my Lord John, altogether! 
And to pretend at the same time 
to believe in the Scriptures and to 
be guided by them! 

I come back, then, to the con- 
clusion, that it is to be impudent, 
perverse, insolent, every thing 
that is hateful and detestable, for 
you or I to affect to believe that 
there was.any thing mischievous 
in the faith, in which, for so many 
hundreds of years, our forefathers 
lived and died. Now, then, for 
the effects of the ‘‘ Reformation,” 
as it is called, upon the temporal 
condition of the people. The 
Morning Chronicle, in observing 
upon a part of my last Letter to 
your Lordship, observes, that 
“Mr. Cosserr seems to think 
“that the labouring classes in 
‘‘ England never experienced any 
“seasons of distress before the 
*“« Reformation.” Mr. Cosserr 
seemed to think no such a thing. 
He never said it, and he never 
thought it. But, this is what I 
say, and what I am able to prove, 
that the Catholic Church, by 
being, not only by law, but natu- 








rally and necessarily, the protec- 
tor and feeder of the indigent, 
prevented that general and pers 
manent misery, which has at last 
grown out of the destruction of 
the Catholic Institutions. It is 
very well for Davin Hume, who 
was at once a romance writer and 
an Atheist, to talk of the indolence 
and beggary produced by the Ca- 
tholic Church ; to talk about the 
people being kept in idleness by 
being fed at the doors of convents. 
Just as if the priests and the 
monks would find it their interest 
to encourage idleness amongst the 
people. It is very well for this 
romance writer thus to talk, and 
even if we were to believe him, 
we might go to his grave and bid 
him get up and tell us whether it 
were not as good that’ the people 
should lounge about the doors of 
convents, as about the doors of 
Overseers, who send them’ to 
Bridewell on account of their po- 
verty; whether it were not as good 
that there should be a little idle- 
ness going on, as that men should 
be harnessed like horses drawing 
gravel upon the highway, with bits 
of old sacks to cover their shoul- 
ders, and with hay-bands twisted 
round their legs instead of stock- 
ings. 
I will, with your Lordship’s 
permission, draw a contrast 
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tween the situation of Englishmen 
now, and their situation before the 
Reformation. Their present situa- 
tion we will take a description of 
from the man whoappears to have 
been your favourite witness, be- 
fore your Committee. This is a 
Mr. Jonx Dawes of Little Stuke- 
ly, near Huntingdon, This man 
your Lordship represents “ as 
an intelligent witness,” who is 
much in the habit of employ- 
ing labourers. This man was 
asked whether nine. shillings 
a week were not more than suffi- 
cient for the support of a single 
man. His answer, his damnable 
answer was this: “ Most cer- 
tainly, he might SAVE HALF 
OF IT; and if he cannot save 
half that, what is the labourer with 
a family to do, who has four 
children to. maintain with that ?” 
You state, in your Report, that 
in some parts, three shillings a 
week only are allowed for a single 
man. However, let us take it 
according to the standard of your 
intelligent witness Mr. Dawes. 
Mr, Dawes says, that four and 
sixpence a week is enough for a 
hard working labouring man. | 
think I may call it your standard 
as well as that of Mr. Dawas. For, 
this answer of Dawss seems.to 
have excited ro surprise im you 
and the Committee ; on the con- 





trary, you proceed thus with the 
witness: ‘“* You do not find many. 
“ instances of labourers laying by 
“part of those earnings in, @ 
“ Savings Bank?” The intelli- 
gent Mr. Dawss. answers, “ I 
should think not one.” Then 
comes the following pretty ques- 
tion: ‘Do you account for that 
‘from the circumstance of their, 
“ knowledge, that in moments, of 


“ difficulty they can fall upon the 


‘* narish for relief!” Dawes an-, 
swers, “ There is not a doubt of 
it.” And now I call upon the 
public to mark the conclusion, to 
mark the grand point to which all. 
thistends. Dawes is now asked, 

“Then your belief is, that the 

‘* certainty of parish relief is very 
‘* prejudicial to habits of indus- 
“try!” The intelligent Dawes 
answers, ‘‘ J am sure of it,” 

Now, my Lord John, laying 
aside for the present this grand 
point about parish relief at all; 
let me return to your standard for 
the support of a hard working la- 
bouring young man, Nobody 
can deny that you adopt the. opi- 
nion of Dawes, that you look. 
upon four and sixpence a weekas. 
sufficient to maintain a single 
labouring man, Now, then, my 
Lord John, let me put some.ques« 
tions to you, 


Do you think that this labour-. 
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ing man ought never to drink any 
thing but water ? 

Do you think that this labour- 
‘ing Englishman ought to go as 
naked as the Blacks in Jamaica? 

Do you think that he ought to 
creep in the night time in amongst 
the pigs or the dogs? 

Do you think, my Lord John, 
that he ought to live, through the 
winter, naked and without fire * 

Grant it all: answer all these 
questions in the Affirmative: say 
yes to every one of them: pro- 
nounce that horrid yes at the end 
of every one of my questions; 
leave the wretched being stark 
naked ; send him to sleep with the 
dogs or the hogs, or in the open 
air; let him have nothing but wa- 
ter to drink ; and even then your 
four and sixpence, will give him 
but half a pound of meat, includ- 
ing the bone, and a@ pound and a 
half of bread, for each day ot his 
laborious life. Well, my Lord, 
what do we want more than the 
picture which you yourself give 
us? What do we want'more than 
this Report and evidence of yours, 
to corivince us that this is the 


most wretched people that ever 
inhabited God's earth. 
‘Supposing you to puta nega- 
tive npon my questions. Suppose 
you to say that you do not think 
that the miserable creature ; that 
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vou do not think that the hard 
working labouring man ought to 
drink water alone ; suppose you 
to think that he ought ‘not to go 
naked like a beast, and even that 
he ought not to be covered by bits 
of old sacks and hay-bands, but 
that he ought to have something 
like human clothing, and a clean 
shirt once in a week, that he may 
appear at the church without peo- 
ple seeing the lice craw] over him. 
Suppose you to think that he 
ought not to nestle in’ with ‘the 
hogs or the dogs ; that he ought'to 
have something of a bed to sleep 
upon, and some little fire to keep 
him from perishing in winter. 
Well, then, you will here play the 
very devil with the four and six- 
pence. Is one pot of beer tod 
much for the whole weck?. Is a 
quarter of a pint of beer too much 
per day for this labouring man’? 
There, then, is sixpence in the 
week, Nowhere can he have the 
worst of lodging, and the’ worst of 
washing of one single coarse shirt, 
for less than a shilling a week. 
His shoes, take what care of them 
he will, will cost Lim more that 
twenty shillings‘a 'year.: The most 
miserable rags of clothing ‘will 
make ‘the remainder of ‘his’dress, 
including the shoes,‘ amount’ to 
eighteen pence a week. ‘ Thiis 


‘furnished forth, he dan have’ no- 
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Sunday clothes : in dress he must 
be a miserable beggar. Yet, 
here we have three shillings out 
of the four and sixpence per week, 
leaving only eighteen pence for 
the wretched being to furnish him- 
self with food! 

There is no getting out of this, 
my Lord John. It proceeds from 
a Report laid before the House of 
Commons, and, while the wretched 
Jabourer is thus destined to live, 
he is to be punished with trans- 
portation if he pursue a wild 
animal by night; and one third 
part of the prisoners in all the 
gaols of England, consist of men 
whose crime is that of seeking to 
ailay the cravings of their hunger 
by pursuing those animals which 
God has given to all mankind. 
Such, my Lord, is the state of 
Englishmen now ; such is their 
state since the famous Reforma- 
tion. Now, then, let us see what 
was theirstate before the Reforma- 
tion. With regard to which we 
have as good evidence as we have 
of the opinion of the Committee, 
and that of Mr. Dawxs. This 
evidence I have several times 
inserted in the Register; but I 
never can insert it too often. It 
is the evidence of Forrescur. 
Forrescus’s book, as your Lord- 
ship well knows, is a Law-book. 
Though written so many years 
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ago, it is still a book of authority 
in our Courts to this day. For- 
rescus was a Chancellor of Eng- 
land. His book is inthe form of 
letters to the Prince, who was ex- 
pected to become King. He de- 
scribes to the Prince the nature of 
the laws of England. His object 
is to cause the Prince strictly to 
adhere to those laws when he 
shall become King ; and, in order 
to convince him of the excellence 
of the laws, be describes the ef- 
fects which they produce upon the 
people. His ever - memorable 
words are these: “ Hence it is, 
“ that the inhabitants are rich in 
“gold, silver, and in all the ne- 
‘‘ cessaries and convenienciés of 
“life. They drink no water, un- 
‘‘ less at certain times upon a re- 
“Jigious score, and by way of 
‘* doing penance. They are fed, in 
‘great abundance, with all sorts 
of flesh and fish, of which they 
“have plenty everywhere; they 
“are clothed throughout in good 
‘“woollens; their bedding and 
‘other furniture in their houses 
“are of wool, and that in great 
‘‘ store: they are also well pro- 
vided with all other sorts of 
‘* household goods, and necessary 


“implements for husbandry : 
“Every one, according to his 


“ rank, hath all things which con- 


“duce to make life easy and 
“ happy.” : 
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What a contrast, my Lord, with 
the wretched creature destined to 
perish upon four and sixpence a 
week! The goodness of this evi- 
dence is unquestionable. It would 
be perverseness worthy of blows ; 
actually worthy of rude kicks and 
cuffs, to affect to question the truth 
of this evidence. It is a Lord 
Chancellor who writes. It is a 
Prince to whom he writes. He 
mentions the facts quite inciden- 
tally, and he speaks of things no- 
torious to allthe world. His word 
is worth the word of ten thousand 
historians. In short, that England 
is, is a fact not better established, 
than that this was the happy state 
of the people of England during the 
existence of the ancient religion. 
And, observe, that Forrxscus 
wrote no very great while before 
the wife-killer began that Re- 
formation which has been so 
much vaunted, and which has, at 
last; led to the four and sixpenny 
Bill of Fare; to the harnessing 
of Englishmen to draw like horses ; 
to the covering their shoulders 
with old sacks, and their legs with 
hay-bands. When the Judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench ob- 
served, but a little while ago, that 
the common food of the labouring 
elasses was bread alone, or some- 
thing beneath bread alone; when 
their Lordships made this obser- 


vation, in answer to a complaint 
against some Magistrates in York- 
shire, when they made this obser- 
vation, how would they have 
looked, if the lawyer who was 
making the complaint had opened 
Fortescue, and said, “ Alas, 
‘my Lords, if it be thus, how és 
y England changed since the 
“days of Forrescue!” Then he 
might have read to them the pas- 
sage which I have had the honour 
to quote to your Lordship; and I 
ask again, how the Judges would. 
have looked ? 

If we wanted evidence in addi- 
tion to that of Fortescue, we 
might take the Statutes of the 
Priory of Selbourne in Hamp- 
shire, which allot as a punishment 
for certain offences, the fasting 
upon bread and beer for a fort- 
night! How happy would the 
poor labourers of England be, 
all to fast upon bread and beer, 
all the year round! This one 
little fact, upon such authority, is 
worth a thousand volumes of what 
is called * History.” Every thing 
of tradition ; all the old sayings 
of the country, which come down 
from father to son, show, that Eng- 
land was, in all former times, a 
country singularly happy; that 
its people were better off than 
those of any other country known 
to it. Thewords, “ English hos 
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pitality,” had not their origin in 
nothing. The capaciousness of 
the cellars in ancient houses ; the 
capaciousness of the kitchens ; the 
old songs, whenever they treat or | 
allude to matters of this sort; all 
show that good living was a great 
characteristic of the nation. But, | 
the remark of Fortescue with re- 
gard to the food and the dress, can 
leave no doubt in the mind ofany 
impartial man. 

However, the thing which I 
wish to point out to your Lordship 
and to my readers is this, that, 
before the Reformation, such a 
thing as a pauper was unknown in 
England. I wish, especially as a 
Jarge portion of our fellow sub- 
jects are Catholics, to show to the 
country at large, that that religion 
never suffered misery to exist, any 
thing approaching to that which 
we experience in our day. Let 
it be observed, too, that the mass 
of the people always knew their 
own interest, and were always 
against the change of religion, 
The fact is, they were against 
being starved; they were against 
having their patrimony taken 
from them; they were against 
being robbed of their last resource 
in case of distress, The lying 
Atheist, Hume, tells us, that they 
were discontented with the “ Re- 
Jormation,” because it pat an end 





/ 





totheirliving in idleness, and being 
fed atthe convent doors. Justas 
if, as I observed before, priests 
and monks would wish the people 
to live in idleness. No: instinct 
was sufficient to tell the mass of 
the labourers, that to give the 
property, the public property, of 
which the Church had the ma- 
nagement, and of which the indi- 
gent Church had their share ; 
little more than instinct was neces- 
sary to tell them, that, to take 
this public property and give it 
all to private persons, or to bishops 
and priests having troops of wives 
and children at their heels, was 
to leaye no resource at all to that 
indigence which must always be 
found amongst the labouring 
classes. 

Itis very curious, that the same 
charges which Hume brought 
against the people of England, our 
newspapers, and particularly the 
Scotch ones, are now making 
against the people of Spain. 
What lamentations have we not 
heard of the shocking bigotry of 
the dower orders of the people in 
Spain! What sad lamentations; 
that these lower orders hated the 
Cortes, and liked the convents! 
What lamentations that they were 
so stupid as not to approve of 
selling their only resource, in case 


of indigence ; shocking . stupid 
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ceatures not to approve of being 
ft to starve, while the Jews of 
Jondon received those rents of 
vhich they had hitherto enjoyed 
s) large a share! It is, my Lord, 
amatter of great curiosity, that, in 
Spain, as well as in England, the 
Idouring classes should always 
heve clung tothe Catholic Church, 
anl that they should have been 
cured of their attachment by no- 
thing short of the bayonet, the 
rope, and the axe. We have been 
a thousand times assured by the 
Morning Chronicle and other pub- 
lications, that all the enlightened 
classes; all the literary men, all 
the merchants and traders in great 
towns, and great numbers of the 
nobility and gentry, were for the 
Cortes and confiscation of church 
property ; nothing is more likely; 
but we find, that every where, the 
peasantry, that is to say, the peo- 
ple whose lot it is to perform the 
labour, were against the Cortes. 
If they could have known the 
situation of the labourers in Ire- 
land and in England, they would 
have been ten thousand times 
more furious against the Cortes 
than they were. All travellers 
through Spain say, that the pea- 
santry there are amongst the hap- 
piest in the world ; and doubtless 
they owe a great part of their 
happiness to the permanent and. 
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sure provision which is made to 
supply their wants in times of in- 
digence. They saw this provi- 
sion passing away from them for 
ever, and they were so “ bigoted’ 
as to rejoice that the French came 
and prevented the accomplishment 
of the transfer. 

And now, my Lord, let me put 
this question to you: Do you think, 
that, if the present generation in 
England were toawake some morn- 
ing, and to find all the convents 
and all the treatment of the poor 
which existed before the wife-kill- 
ing religious reformer began his 
works ; and, if they were to livea 
month in this state, do you think 
that it would be very safe for any 
one to propose to bring them back 
to Messieurs the Oversegrs, and 
to the Ounpie-Pan * I would not 
be the man that should propose. it 
to them. It is not masses and 
images that they think about; if 
is about good treatment, good 
victuals, good drink, good cloth- 
ing, and all those things that make 
life easy and happy. | 

I may be told, and truly told, 
that the people of England have 
been very happy, very well off, 
since the days of the wife-killing 
confiscator. And, as long as the 
Government is moderate with. its 
hand of taxation, the. poor-laws 
are a Sufficient, security to the 
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poor. But, when the Government| 


resses with so heavy a hand ; 
when it takes such immense sums 
from the labouring classes, and 
gives them to the idlers; when it 
creates a dead-weight of six mil- 
lions a year, and makes such im- 
mense swarms of men and women 
to be kept without labour, and to 
breed a whole host to be kept 
without labour ; when it keeps up 
even in time of peace an army too 
large for a time of war; when 
this is the case, the poor-laws 
must be perverted from their pur- 
pose ; the landlord will press upon 
the farmer; the farmer, in his 
turn, will press upon the labourer; 
kept down my force or terror on 
‘the one side, and compelled to 
submit to half starvation on the 
other side, the labouring classes 
must become the most miserable 
of beings. No poor-laws can sup- 
ply the place of that natural, that 
amiable, that permanent mode of 
relief, which existed before the 
daysof the wife-killiag confiscator. 
Things are only in the state in 
which they naturally must be. If 
the present state of things had been 
intended to be produced, no means 
could have been more wise than 
those that have been edopted. In 
addition to the ever-increasing 
taxation, the value of money has 
been arbitrarily changed back- 
wards and forwards. At eve 
change the labourer has suffered. 
Fifty years ago his weekly pay 
amounted to the price of two 
bushels of wheat. It does not now 
amount, on an average, to three 
quarters of a bushel of wheat; 
and, accoidirg to Mr. Dawes’ 
standard, it ought to amount to 
ge i a bushel of wheat. 
a degree of perverseness, 
almost without a parallel, there 
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are persons still to contend thit 
‘the increase of the population \s 
the cause of all this mischid. 
Your Report would seem to ain 
at making it out, that paying wage 
out of the poor-rates, is the caue 
of the increase of the to eres 
| but is it not singularly unfortunat, 
that the very same persons who 
‘maintain this proposition, declae 
‘that the increase of population 
‘has been much greater in Ireland 
‘than in England; and it is vell 
known that in [reland there areno 
poor-rates. This doctrine about 
a surplus population, is extremely 
convenient to the taxers and tax- 
eaters. You never hear them talk 











about there being a surplus popu- 
lation of dead weight al Pieir 
children ; never hear them talk 
about a surplus population of 
itinerant knaves who prowl about 
the country under the name of 
Ministers of the Gospel; never 
hear them talk about a surplus 
population of sinecure placemen 
and pensioners: it is a surplus 
population of those who labour, 
that runs in their heads ; and this 
is only because that elass have 
been reduced to misery. 
However, the question is, if this 
doctrine about population be any 
thing other than nonsense, How are 
ou to reduce the tion ? You 
int that something must be done ; 
but you say not what. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, the great advocate 
for reducing of the population and 
not the taxes, tells us that we must 
change our system. The change 
of system which it has in view, is 
the refusal of relief to married 
ae It affects to say that the 
bourers ought to haye more 
wages ; but, how are they to get 
more wages? ‘Will the landlord 
go to the farmer and order him to 
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o else can have any influence 
with him? The landlord knows 
well that that which goes in wages 
he cannot have in rent. There 
can be no positive law made upon 
the subject. Your Lordship’s | 
port would seem to express a de- 
sire to get some of the Jabourers 
out oe the market, as you call it. 
Bat how are they to be got out of 
the market without putting them 
out of the world! Is it not strange, 
that this cry about a surplus po- 
pulation should never have been 
made till the corn fell in price, 
and until the farmers became 
poor? When wheat was fifteen 
shillings a bushel, there was no 
fault found of the number of la- 
bourers ; enough could not be had. 
But when corn fell in price, and 
the taxes were, in effect, doubled, 
then began the cry that we had too 
many people: and, observe, even 
while this cry is going-on, the 
landlords, even in a parliamentary 
report, are encouraged to rely 
upon an increased demand. for 
their produce, arising out of an 
increase in the population! Sv 
that, here are > sorts of contra- 
dictions. There is no one opinion 
that is not met by a counter opi- 
nion proceeding from the same 
parties. All seems to be mad- 
ness. No one appears to know 
what to do; but every one sees 
that —— goes on increasing in 
e. : 

our Lordship had a labouring 
man you as a witness. 
This labouring man told you, that 
the tax being taken off the salt was 
a great easement to him. He said 
that a man was able to salt a pig 
now, that could not salt one 
fore. Now, my Lord, suppose 
the tax were off his malt, 


give his labourer more wages !} 
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his candles, his soap, his shoes, 
do you not perceive that he would 
have still greater easement, as he 
calls itt This man told you, that 
he used to be allowed a taggot to 
carry home when he cut timber, 
but that he was not allowed that 
now, nor was he allowed money 
instead of it. This shows what a 
retty change there has been. 
ut if this man find relief from a 
partial taking off of the Salt Tax, 
would he not find further relief if 
the other taxes were taken off! 
This seems tu me to have been 
very worthy of insertion in your 
Report. It seems to me to have 
been worthy of particular notice. 
The imference was, that the taxes 
were one great cause,at any rate, of 
the misery of this man and his fel- 
low labourers. It must surely make 
some difference whether a man, 
if he have any beer, must pay six- 
pence a pot for it, or whether he 
can get it fora penny. 
ere is the cause, after all. 
The place and pension list, the 
thundering standing army in lime 
of profound peace, the intolerable 
dead-weight, kept up for the breed- 
ing of Gentlemen and Ladies, the 
Military and Naval Academies, 
the enormous pay to Ambassadors 
and Envoys, the Debt, the Taxes, 
that drain away all the substance 
of the people who labour : here is 
the cause, and the sole cause of all 
the misery; and until this cause 
be removed, the misery will con- 
tinue to increase. It is of terrific 
magnitude already ; but it is no- 
thing to what it will be, in the 
course of a few years. It will go 
creeping on, till, at last, the Go- 
vernment will become so encum- 





bered by it, that it will be able to 
stir neither hand nor foot. 
This labouring man told you 
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another thing very well worthy of 
notice in your Report. He told 
you that he did better when his 
wife and children used to work 
at platting and at lace making, 
but that now those were gone. 
And did not all the labourers do 
better when their wives and chil- 
dren were employed in making 
those preparations for the loom, 
which are all now made by those 
masses of r creatures, which 
the infernal system of funding has 
drawn together, to be the slaves of 
a new race of lords, whom | call 
the Lord sof the Loom. At every 
turn we behold the evils of this 
showy system. Itis a system that 
can go a certain length, but which 
can go no further; and ours is 
got nearly to its erd. 

However, there is no remedy 
but in reducing the amount of 
taxes to less than one-half of what 
it now is; and that this remedy, 
will never be adopted with the 
sort of Parliament that we now 
have, | am very certain. That 
Parliament has adopted measures 
which have produced the whole of 
the evil, and it is too much to ex- 

t that it will ever adopt a cure. 
rom your Committee, my Lord, 
I said, when it was appointed, that 
nothing efficient was to be ex- 

ted. It hasdone nothing. Ik 


, 
+ 


fact. 
that can tend to a remedy ; 


thecountry, that, with this greatest 


of all matters, you know not what 
to do. lam, 


Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient, and 
Most humble Servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 


Corron Lorps. 








snot elicited one single new | 
It has wot suggested an idea | 
but, 


it has done this; it has shown to. 














COTTON LORDS. | 


——- 


Tue reader will recollect my 
comments on the petition of the 
Cotton Lords. He will recollect 
also my question to the Morning 
Chronicle, “‘ What’sWarr ?” He 
will recollect my statement rela- 
tive to the heat in the infernal 
cotton factories. Upon all these 
points he will find some interesting 
matter in the following letter, 
which I take from the Mancues- 
rer GuarviaN, that paper having 
inserted it, however, not without 
some abuse of me. These letters 
are written with great neatness 
and ability, and I am not a little 
flattered to have my opinions 
backed by such a writer. I am 
particularly pleased to observe, 
that there are others as well as 
myself to see these matters in their 
true light : to see that this pu 
up system leads to general rum 
at last. It is a very affecting ac- 
count which this gentleman gi 
in the third paragraph of his letter. 
Who can read that account with- 
sa cursing in the bitterness. of his 

art the cause of depopulating 
the villages, and of ar the 
people together in these unnatural 
masses! Here stands the nationy 
at last, the showiest thing in the’ 
whole world; and containing more: 
* ara Se than all es rest 
0 wor together. e 
turn, this hideous spectre sanele 
us in the face, and tells us, that 
or once so: happy, is now. @ 

of the haughtiest of masters, 
and of the most abject of slaves. 


it is a great showy thing, that has. 
exhausted all A ma before- 
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hand; and that must now crouch 
for peace, or perish. That is to 
say, it must perish, or it must be 
changed. I congratulate my 
lords of the cotton faz on the 
figure which they are likely to 
make in the world. When they 
began to talk about giving freedom 
to foreign nations, it was time that 
some one should speak. 





“THE BLESSINGS OF THE STEAM 
ENGINE. 


1. “ Srr,—You lately inserted 
a letter of mine in ridicule of 
some unaccountable nonsense ut- 
tered by a great cotton spinner 
and MP. his silleneiles the 
late James Warr. In address- 
ing that letter to you, I calculated 
on your possessing that impar- 
tiality and independence of spirit 
which are so rare amongst pro- 
vinicial editors ‘ and I was ‘not 
disappointed’ by your conduct. 
Bat. of those rare qualities you 
have given a much stronger ex- 
ample, in the imsertion of a letter 
signed ‘ Humantrus,’ and the 
object of which is to call in ques- 
tion the propriety of all those 
— proceedings relative to 

r. Watt, with = — 
every newspaper has been 
for weeks past. I have no doubt, 
Sir, that the ee and 
independence will again gi ) 
weak voice a dinsens bbe! 
heard, on cannot join in the 
popular cry relative to the great: 
mechanic. | 

‘2. “ If master cotton spinners, 
and master steam-loom weavers, 
and other persons, who have been, 
by the steam engine, ‘lifted from 
the dunglill; and set among 
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ome ned if such and such only 
ad been called to associate and 
devofe some of their spare guineas 
to the erection of the statue of the 
man who made them what they 
are; then, Sir, their proceedings 
would have called forth no re- 
marks of mine—I should have 
received them with as much in- 
difference as I feel towards a set 
of parsons and tax-gatherers, and 
‘unpaid jastices,’ toasting ‘ the 
‘immortal memory of William 
* Pitt.’ 
* It is their business, all the wise must think, 
To espouse the cause whereby they eat and 
drink.’ 
But they have come forward in 
another manner. A band of men 
who have derived immense for- 
tunes from that command over the 
labour of others which never 
existed till it was brought in by 
the steam engine, call upon the 
public at large to honour the 
memory of him who invented or 
improved that engine, and insist 
upon his being held up in monu- 
mental effigy all over the country, 
as a benetactor, ‘the greatest of 
all benefactors to the haman race!’ 
At first, their applauses of: the 
man are so clamorous, they bawl 
out their acclamations with sach 
an Orange-club kind of vocifer+ 
ation, that men of plain sense are 
struck into a sort of dumb and 
stupid acquiescence by the noise. 
t time brings reflection; and 
a very obvious inquiry arises into 
the interest of mankind at large, 
in the discoveries or inventious of 
this great mechanic. Who, we 
ask, when we have recovered our 
senses, who is the man that de- 
serves to be called a benefactor 
to mankind, or (to keep the 
within rational limits,) a 
factor'to his country! He, who, 
Q 2 
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from disinterested motives, does 
something by which that coun 

at large, the mass of its inhabi- 
tants, is benefited—he who in- 
creases their security for life, 
liberty, or property —he who 
brings the comforts of life more 
abundantly within their reach. 
Sir, this definition, though not so 
full as it might be made, is ab- 
stractedly correct. How, then, 
does Mr. Watt’s character cor- 
respond with this outline! He was 
a man of great talents, devoted 
to mechanical subjects; and, in 
the course of a long life, his 
scheming head made inventions 
and improvements, by which he 
was enabled to amass a splendid 
fortune for himself and family; 
and in every one of which inven- 
tions and improvements he must 
of necessity have been pursuing 
wealth, with the regular pace and 
keen > of a complete trades- 
man. No man will deny this, 
unless he can name some inven- 
tion or improvement which Mr. 
Watt gave to the public unguarded 
by the pope protections of self- 
interest. J am not blaming him 
for this care of himself, but men- 
tion it merely to get rid of his 
claim to one part of my character 
of a public benefactor—that of dis- 
interestedness. He was pureLy 
A WORKMAN, STRIKING OUT NEW 
PATHS OF WEALTH, IN THE WAY 
OF MIS TRADE, FOR HIS OWN AD- 
vantace. And are we to club our 
silver and gold to give him a mo- 
nument for that ? 
at the pudlic effect of his inven- 


tions. What have they done? 
They have multiplied so means 
of turni 


cotton into cloth, in an 
incalculable ratio. True; but, as 
* Humanites’ observed, 


they produce plenty of coarse and 





But let us look | d 
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fine, they leave, as before, the 
coarse to the poor; and, he might 
have added, a very small portion 
of that. Again, I ask, what have 
they done? Have they rendered 
the lot of the labourer lighter? 
Have they increased his liberty 
and his independence? Have 
they mended his morals? Have 
they rendered his toil consistent 
with, and conducive to, the health 
of his body and the purity of his 
mind ¢ Have they tended to lessen 
the distance between the rich and 
the poor ; and thus increased the 
sympathy which ought to exist 
between 4ll classes of the com- 
munity '—If they have done none 
of these things, why should rue 
PUBLIC erect monuments to the 
man whose head produced them? 
Why should he immortalized 
as a public benefactor? He 
wrought in the way of his trade: 
he wrought well and wonderfully ; 
but he had his reward. - 

3. “ We have seen what the 
steam engine has not done; let us 
for afew moments look at what it has 
done. It has called into existence, 
not, indeed, ‘ hundreds of thousands 
of human beings,” as our friend 
Mr. Paiirs said; but it has 
called into existence irnumerable 
masses of brick and mortar, heated 
to a temperature many degrees 
higher, all the year a than the 
heat of an English summer. It 
has congregat in these edifices, 
human beings from the ages of 
infancy upwards ;—it has con- 
emned them to toil there, in that 
destructive heat, with an atmos- 
phere thickened by the filthy flying 
of the raw materiel, or, as Mr. 
Cosserr calls them, the ‘ cotton 
fuz ;’—it has rendered this a 
of the air which is to be 
for fifteen hours a day, by the 
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tenants of those great temples of 
Mammon. It has made home a 
mere name to “rm thousands whom 
it congregates, shutting apart from 
each other the husband pe wife, 
the parent and child, for the far 
longer half of their days. It has 
beaten down the barriers which 
kept the sexes at a proper dis- 
tance; it has almost annihilated 
purity of thought, and modesty of 

nguage in the rising generation, 
by associating in one mass male 
and female children with the 
obscene proficients in vice and 
debauchery, and has thus estab- 
lished immense hospitals or nur- 
series of all kinds of lewdness. 
It has drawn away the healthy 
population of our villages, whose 
offspring inhaled the pure air of 
heaven, and grew strong and beau- 
tiful in the out of doors employ- 
ments of agriculture and handi- 
craft, and has ‘ called into ex- 
istence’ (Mr. Philips,) a race 
‘ generally small in stature, and 
stunted in their growth; whose 
protracted toil creates debility, 
sickliness, loss of appetite, pul- 
monary affections, distortions, 
swelled knees and ancles, diffi- 
culty of breathing, coughs and 
complaints in the breast tending 
to produce consumptions.’ It has, 
to use the words of a witness 
before the House of Lords, created 
an employment so unhealthy, that 
‘very few men can stand it after 
forty.” But where will my cata- 
logue end, if I enumerate all the 
trophies of the steam engine? If 
any man doubts any part of my 
statement, as to the nature and 
effects of the steam engine system, 
let him read the Report of the 
Lords’ Committees on Sir Robert 
Peel’s Bill, in 1809. Let him 
read an abstract of that Report, 





which was printed in 1819, by 
W. Crowes, Nortuumprr.anp- 
Court, Srranp, Lonpon; and 
entitled ‘ Reasons in fort of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Bill.” From 
that publication my fearful list of 
diseases is a literal quotation ; 
but it is impossible for any thing 
I can say to produce such an ime 
pression as will be made by the 
reading of that plain and incon- 
testible statement. y 
4. * And now, Sir, why should 
public gratitude attend the memory 
of the man whose inventions have 
brought these results? Why should 
the nation honour him who. has 
put into the hands of Avarice, a 
machine which debases the hardy, 
moral English labourer, into a 
sickly, deformed, and debauched 
slave; which shuts up its hundreds 
of thousands to worse than prison 
labour, under more severe than 
pore regulations? Let me not 
e told, that this is only the dark 
side of the picture. I ask for the 
bright side; and what can the eu- 
logists of Mr. Watt showme ? They 
can show me a long list of names 
which now shine in print with 
Esq. at the end of them.—They 
can tell me that, but for the steam 
engine, very different epithets 
would have been attached to these. 
I know it. But what has the na- 
tion got by that? I have said be- 
fore, that the steam engine has 
‘ lifted the from the dung- 
hill.’ It has elevated hundreds 
(born to the lot of labourers,) into 
affluence, and made them the 
lordly directors of ee 
immense in nitude, a 
verned by nae as iota ne 
those of the Plantations. And it 
is meet and consistent, that those 
whom it has thus made, should 
worship him who ‘ called it into 
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existence.’ To his ingenuity they 
owe every thing ; and let them be 
as grateful as they please. But, 
let not the public acquiesce in the 
insult offered to their understand- 
ings, when the few, whom the in- 
ventions of a successful mechanic 
have enriched, insist upon na- 
tional honours to that mechanic, 
as, ‘a benefactor to his country, 
and to the whole human race.’ 

5. “ With thanks for your ready 
insertion of my former communi- 
cation, and a hope of similar fa- 
vour for the present, 

“] am, Sir, 
“ Yours, very respectfully, 
Timornevs.” 
August 7th, 1824. 


6. “ P.S.—Allow me just to 
notice a statement of the GuarpIAN 
relative to the heat of Cotten 
Factories. Mr. Cobbett had men- 
tioned 84 degrees. The Guardian 
cuts down the average to 60 or 70. 
(I quote from memory, not having 
the paper at hand.) Now, in the 
report I have before alluded to, 
I find a detailed statement of the 
heat in M‘Connen & Kewnepy’s 
factory, from observations made 
six times a day, the average of 
which is, within a small fraction 
of ricwry-rwo degrees. But, 
sometimes the heat is at 89! In 
the preface, I find, that < for 
gencral numbers the average is 75 
to 80, and for fine oceasionally as 
high as ninety degrees!” 





FAMOUS STOCK-JOBBING. 





Some weeks ago appeared 
a 
pretended “ Letter fea Phila- 


delphia,” giving an account of 


Srook-d OBBING. 
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| some surprising victories of Boxt- 
var, in Perv. The object was to 
raise the price of the Cotompran 
‘Bonps, and other things of that 
sort. The following article, which 
I take from the Morning Chronicle, 
shows that this was a pure fabri- 
cation, and that no letter upon the 
‘subject was ever received from 
America. To meit is as clear as 
daylight, that all the bonds of all 
the Spanish colonies will finally 
not be worth a straw. 1 shall be 
very glad of this, because it will 
pinch some of the greedy mis- 
creants who deal in these bonds. 
As to Bottvar, I think that he is 
not long for this world, unless he 
escape from South America. In 
short, I have always expected, and 
I expect still, that the pretended 
‘* Republicof Colombia” will bea 
very quiet geome colony in a 
short time. am for FREEDOM ; 
but not for such freedom as loans 
give. If any body of men will 
make a revolution without loans, 
well and good ; but, if they talk of 
loans, if they come to our Jews to 
give freedom to their country, I 
would hang the miscreants. If 
the people be for the change, what 
need have they to go abroad to 
borrow money ? I rejoice that ‘the 
loan-makers were put down in 
Spain. ANY THING, no mat- 
ter what, is better than a govern- 
ment built on a hellish funding 
system! Misery to millions must 
be the ccnsequence. Remem- 
ber, the people of Treland were 
'“ detected in taking, for FOOD, 
|“ the sea-weed that had been laid 
out on the land as MANURE.” 
Poh! Let the Spaniards and South 
Americans be as they are, until we 
have cured the Irish of eating 
manure! It is better to be in 











slavery, and eat bread and meat, 
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than to live in freedom and eat 
manure. 


** The noted Guayaquil letter, 
‘dated May 27th, addressed to a 
commercial house in Philadelphia, 
forwarded by express from thence 
to New York, brought by the 
packet to Liverpool, then to 
London by express,’ and after- 
wards published 
the 28th ult., as well as in the 
Morning papers of the following 
day, is now generally acknow- 
ledged to be a fabrication, and we 
apprehend numbers have been 
duped by the specious manner in 
which Bolivar’s victory in Peru 
was therein described. The let- 
ter, at the time, was supposed to 
have been received by a commer- 
cial house in Philadel hia, and 
forwarded thence to New York, 
in order to catch the packet which 
left that place about the Ist July. 
Papers are now in town from se- 
veral parts of the Union to. the 
16th, 17th, and 18th of the same 
month, yet not a word is found in 
them relating to the victory in 
Peru! UWhiess, therefore, the Phi- 
ladelphia house, by whom the let- 
ter is said to have been first re- 
ceived, had been in the exclusive 
possession of the alleged facts, by 
the aid of a fleet express from 
Guayaquil, and moreover inte- 
rested in the uews being kept 
secret (which scarcely could be 
done for a period of eighteen 
days), it is very reasonable to 
presume no such letter ever passed 
through the American States, 

“The advance of Generals Can- 
terac and Valdes on Lima, when 
the latter was. announced as being 
in a command in Upper Peru in 
April, by the Buenos Ayres pa- 
pers published here on the very 


Avovusr 21, 1824. 


in the Courier of 












two generals were then at a dis- 
tance of nearly 500 leagues from 
each other, appeared very unac- 
countable to those who were acs 

uainted with the state of Peru. 

he rapidity of the movements 
also, as recorded in the memor- 
able Guayaquil letter, was irre- 
concilable with the previous in- 
formation received of the strength 
of the Royalists, and the ver 
awkward situation in which Boli- 
var was placed, as acknowledged 
in his own proclamation, issued 
from his head-quarters at Pata- 
vilea. 

‘ The truth is, Bolivar’s position 
in Peru is precarious, and the fact 
cannot be disguised, nor ought it 
to be withheld from the British 
public. It is considered so in 
several of the last letters from 
Bogota and Caraccas, which we 
have seen, and in them also the 


attempt to reconquer Peru, is re-. 


presented as being too great for 
Colombia, in her present situation. 
Nay, the withdrawing of the 
troops to such a distance, thus 
leaving the Atlantic coast ungar- 
risoned, is openly declared to be 
contrary to the interests of the 
country. The mortality expe- 
rienced in crossing the Isthmus of 
Panama, and going into a diffe- 
rent and deleterious climate, like 
that of Peru, is besides a serious 
consideration, and one that has 
caused great clamour among the 
relatives of the officers and men. 
sent on this distant service. It is 
well known that the Peruvians are 
opposed: to the. interference of 
alien and they strongly sus- 
pect that his intentions are insi- 
dious. He cannot, conséquently, 
to any great extent at least, rely 
on their co-operation, and without 
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this it cannot be expected that he 
can succeed. The Royalist army, 
on all hands, is acknowledged to 
be in the most efficient state. 
Since Canterac was joined by 
Torre Tagle, he is represented as 
having in the valley of Lima an 
army equal to 15,000 men, and he 
and his comrades are in possession 
of the whole country, except 
Truxillo. 

“Since the defeat of Santa 
Cruz, affairs have materially 
changed in Peru, and this is a 
truth, we repeat, which ought not 
to he withheld from the British 
public. Canterac was always 
popular, as San Martin, who is 
now in England, had an opportu- 
nity of knowing, and has often 
acknowledged. He is moreover 
supported by the leading Peru- 
vians, not from any hopes from, 
or connexion with, the mother- 
country; but because they are 
tired of anarchy and desolation. 
Lem are influenced by their own 
local interests, and prepared to 
make any sacrifice to enjoy tran- 
quillity. Their feelings and sen- 
timents, may, in some measure, be 
gathered from the subjoined pro- 
clamation, which was never yet 
published here ; and we now avail 
ourselves of this opportunity of 
laying it before the public, be- 
cause we consider it our duty to 
insert all documents bearing on 
the subject before us. The Mar. 
quess De Torre Tagle, by whom 
it is issued, is a native of Peru, 
and a man of the greatest influ- 
ence among his countrymen. His 
former co-operation with San 
Martin turned the scale in favour 
of the latter ; and gave him that 
temporary success he at the time 
obtained. We have no wish to 


justify the language which he 





holds with respect to Bolivar, but 
the fact, that a man possessed of 
influence among the Peruvians 
could hold such language is 
curious, and we conceive that a 
correct idea cannot be formed of 
the difficulties in which Bolivar 
was placed in the months of May 
and June, without this document. 


‘‘ The translation is literal : 


“ Peruvians! It is now time for 
you to emerge from your error. 
The tyrant Bolivar and his mean 
satellites have wished to enslave 
Peru, and render this rich, coun- 
try subject to Colombia. They 
were deceived :—The Government 
was confided to hands capable of 
resisting cowardly and destructive 
attempts. Nothing could make it 
deviate from the plan of your hap- 
piness. Iam of opinion that you 
should unite with the Spaniards, as 
the only means of avoiding your 
own ruin, but 1 have always acted 
with honour, and without any other 
object in view than your welfare. 
Bolivar privately urged me to 
open negotiations for oe with 
the Spaniards, in order that he 
might gain time to reinforce him- 
self, and then destroy them, in- 
volving in their ruin the Peruvians. 
I availed myself of this opportu- 
nity advantageously to obtain your 
union, aud thus avoid your destruc- 
tion. In the occurrence which 
has taken place in the fortress of 
Callao, I have had no part. Bo- 
livar withdrew his own troops, and 
he fixed upon those which were to 
occupy the fortifications. I had 
no relation whatever with the sol- 
diers of the Andes. His object 
was to put an end to the Peruvian 
Government, and it became ne- 
cessary for him to render it odious 
and represent it as being traitor- 
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ous. He sought to sacrifice nu- 
merous victims, and to this the Go- 
vernment could not consent. He 
sought to destroy your fortunes, 
and I was incapable of rendering 
youunhappy. He sought, in short, 
to kill me, together with many 
other good men and friends of 
yours, and Heaven has preserved 
us from his persecuting rage. All 
will I prove by authentic docu- 
ments which I have in my posses- 
sion. 


“ Peruvians !—Bolivar is the 
greatest monster existing on the 
earth. He is the enemy of all 
honourable men, of all who are op- 
posed to his ambitious views. The 
national army offers to you a per- 
manent security. To join it, the 
highest authorities, and the men 
most respectable in the country for 
their virtues and services, have 
hastened. 


‘* Soldiers of Pera!—You have 
made great sacrifices in the cause 
of liberty ; come now and enjoy 
real freedom in the arms of your 
brethren ; those of Bolivar would 
only be opened to destroy you. 





21, 1824. 
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Men of all classes inhabiting Peru, 
unite and come to save your coun. 
try, which Bolivar sought to con- 
vert into a desert. Follow the 
example of an honourable citizen, 


(Signed) 
** Marquess de Torre Tacte,” 





GOLD AT BANKERS. 


se 


A gentleman who has carried 
checks to bankers, tells me, that 
they give him Bank of England 
Notes and refuse to give him gold, 
in exchange for the check ; and he 
asks me whether it be legal for 
them to refuse to give gold, In 
exchange for checks they may re- 
fuse; but they cannot refuse in 
exchange for Bank of England 
Notes, At any rate, you may get 
the notes from them, and then go 





a the bank and get the gold. 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out Encianp, for the week end- 
ing 7th August. 


Per Quarter. s. a. 
WERE cd cede cb ae of 58 1 
BNO wiveswseascque »8 
Barley ...«swevcess 33.6 
St - cauwcaewenonsd 25 10 
OR ie cows ctdvcet 3 1 
FORE ives cmmowente 3803 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the weck ended 
Saturday, 7th August. 


Qrs. > e s. d. 
Wheat... 7,053 for21,540 7 5 Averace,@0 1 
a ee fe 32 7 
Oats.. 27,543....41,786 11 2.......... 30 4 
RYO. sce = ccoce === cvcccesece —_ 
Beens.... 97.... 1,570 510.......... 3467 
Peasecss MB..c0. 80D 8 O..ccccscm dd € 


Friday, August 13.—In conse- 
quence of the very high London 
average for Oats for the week 
ended August 7, and which will 
come into the general average of 
the past week, this market is ex- 
ceedingly dull for every description 
of grain. The arrivals of Wheat 
have been only moderate, but few 
sales have, however, been effected, 
and the prices of Monday barely 
supported. Barley, Beans, and 
Peas are in the same situation as 
last reported ; but in Oats there is 


hardly any thing doing, the buyers 





holding off till the result of the 
came which has been going onis 
known. 

Monday, Aug. 16.—The supply 
of Wheat for this day’s market has 
been abundant, and sclect samples 
in the early part of the morning 
obtained an advance of 1s. to 2s. 
per quarter on the terms of this 
day se’nnight ; but at the close of 
the market these terms were hardly 
maintained, in consequence of the 
day continuing fine. For the mid- 
diing and inferior qualities of 
Wheat there is no demand. 

Grinding Barley is heavy in sale, 
and rather lower. There is very 
little demand for Beans and Peas, 
and prices hardly supported. The 
supply of Oats has becn only mo- 
derate, and sales to persons buying 
of necessity, have been on the 
terms of this day se’nnight; the 
probability of the ports opening on 
the 21st for the admission of foreign 
Oats. entirely preventing any ex- 
tensive purchase of this article. 





Prices on board Ship as under. 





Wheat, red, (old) -....—s. to —s- 
——— white, (old)....—s. ——s 
omeness TOG ccasuecses 40s. — 46s. 
won IME ow cccccces 7s. — 54s, 
———— superfine...... 58s. — 62s. 
—————= WRITE .....00: 45s, — 48s, 
oneness G00 a chescece 50s. — 58s. 

superfine...... 64s, — 705. 
Flour, per sack ...... 55s. — 60s. 
——— Seconds ........ 50s. — 55s. 


——- North Country ..46s. — 50s. 
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: 
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Whence. 


Abordee® . oacs cnnaceasenes 46.09 
Aldbro’ *®eee ecece teense eeeee See 
Alemouth .. .6cecccccs cece csce 
Arundel .. cecceqcetace cocccs cs 
BOE in badccvcese 60 F052 080040 
Berwick .....<. 
Bostod....o cccccg nese ceccce cece 
Bridport .. 2... ee ce ceeeeeeees 
Carmarthen .... 
Clay ceccccscccceeccecececees 
Dees. aes whee oe rey 
Colchester) . .ccvces cooms cage 
Harwich of atti 

a ef ocnecensMiNbnads 
Maldon .. 


eee teeeeeeeee 


Gainsbro’ ..... diana ee 
Grimsby .......- occe cecceee cee 
Dn. asneaene Ghan's souume cones 
Ipswich .....+¢ +. 
PERPOTUES 4c ccccdocccacecosence 
MA. conectas an oe 
errr sadeona® Saas hate 
BUG 3000s cavice @dbces deaees 
LYON coc ccccaccs accose cece ce 
POE. 0000.0068 0000s 08 eben 
Padstae, 5 cdccnde 60sec cencn cast 
Spalding .. .. eccsccecscccccces 
Southampton ....... oe eee sees 
Southwold .. 
Weymouth ..... cccccscccecccses 
WE ae tae 5 gehebwneke geeene 
Wine... 5. ¢ébennsencdileh be 
Woadbridge .. .ccccccs ccenieee 
ROE nd 06 sk bans C0 esnduaads 
dtc Wis Ge sdbeanedutdemarte 
Sa cuadasoee 5 cebeeedtes a0ee 
SUBS swsccecs ccces 
Waterford ....... sbaseviseoss 
a RE BEES PE HG 
POGGIS, conn acum ds tenemenin tate 


SORE Satis cece ve 





Wheat. 


718 


ee 


145 
595 
320 
659 
1269 


110 
353 
"808 


Barley.| Malt. , Oats. ; Beans 


"46 
*"20 


. 
. ~“J* 
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“10 


70 
549 


5 


426° 


3453 


345 


150 
14 
79 


1665 
10 


1028 
340 
360 
325 


700 
525 
650 
889 
620 
985 


ACCOUNT OF WHEAT, &c. ARRIVED IN THE PORT OF LONDON 


From August 9 to August 14, both inclusive. 


-| Flour. 


eeese | “eee 
24 | 10 
ve | 30 
20 eeere 
ee «ef 227 
225 | 1360 


"58 
"16 


210 


1229 
120 

230 
694 
"120 
"140 
1555 


1606 








697 





30352 





12216 





715 





6475 
1604 


Aggregate Quantity of other kinds of Pulse imported during the Week: 
Rye, — ; Pease, 134; Tares, 2 . Linseed, 6180; Rapeseed, 277 ; 


Brank, —; Mustard,— ; Hemp, —; and Seeds, 148 quarters, 








—~s+- 
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Total Quantity of Corn returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, 
for the Week ended Aug. 7. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat ..28,756 | Oats ....23,746 
RYyC..ccees 79 | Beans.... 1,689 
Barley .. 2,513 | Peas...... 445 





Markers. 





Monday, Aug. 16.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were 3532 
firkins of Butter, and 1380 bales ef 
Bacon: and from foreign ports 
4049 casks of Butter. 





City, 18th August, 1824. 
BACON, 


The holders are making great 
efforts to cause an advance, but it 
seems to be too late in the season 
for them to succeed; particularly 


as there is a great plenty on hand. 
Landed, 53s. to 55s. 


BUTTER. 





| 


The price of Dutch having risen. 
so rapidly has occasioned some | 
considerable purchases of Irish :! 
and there is now a general opinion | 
that prices will go higher. — On| 
board: Carlow, 80s. to $2s.—Wa-| 
terford, to 78s — Limerick, | 
74s.— Landed: Datch, 88s.—Wa-| 
terford, 78s. to 80s, 


~ 
#05. 


CHEESE. 








Cheshire, fine, 84s. to 90s.—So- 
merset, 78s. to 90s.—Old Double! 


| 
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Gloucester, 70s. to 76s.; New, 62s. 
to 68s.; Single, 50s. to 60s. 


Price of Bread.—The price of 
the 4lb. Loaf is stated at 10jd. by 
the full-priced Bakers. 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, Aug. 16. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


s. d. s. d. 

BE céccces 3 6to4 2 

Mutton.....3 6—4 4 

Veal.......4 6—5 6 

eee 42-—5 2 

Lamb...... 44-—5 4 
Beasts ....2,757 | Sheep .. .27,280 
Calves.... 280] Pigs..... . 150 


NewGate (same day). 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


s. d, a.  «& 
Beef .......2 8to3 6 
Matton.....3 0—4 0O 
WOME sesnand 3 4—5 4 
tee 3.4—5 4 
Lamb...... 3 8—5 0 


LEADENHALL (same day). 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


a ¢. s. d. 
MOE scccovs 2 6to3 8 
Mutton.....3 4—4 2 
FORE sacs 3 4—5 O 
CUvesedcs 3.4—5 2 
Lamb......3 8 —5 0 
























ner. 8 > ‘. 
b, = a» 


POTATOES. 
SPITALFIELDs—yper Cwt. 


Wares 6 ccece; 3s.0 to 4s, 0 
Middlings.. 1 O0—2 0 
Chats ......0 0—0O O 


BorouGu.—per Ton. 


Ware...... £3 10 to 4 
Middlings .. 2 0— 0 
Chats,.......1 10 — 0 


ooo 
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Straw . ..45s. 
Clover. . 80s. 


St. James’s.--Hay.. ....60s, 
Straw. .. 45s 
Clover . .90s 


Whitechapel, Hay . .86s 
Straw. 52s 
Clover..90s 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


HAY and STRAW, per Load, 
Smithfield—Hay .. 60s. 
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toll0Os. 
to 54s. 
to120s, 


to120s. 


. to 54s, 
. tol20s, 


. tollas. 
. to 58s, 
. tol35s. 


By the QuaRTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 
Barley. 


s. to s. d. 


Wheat. 
&. to s. 
Aylesbury ...-+- | 52 62 
Banbury.....--- | 53 58 
Basingstoke .... | 52 64 
Bridport......... | 56 62 

Chelmsford....... eS 
Derby ..esesseee | 56 
Devizes.....+.+.. | 44 
Dorchester...... | 48 
Exeter...e.s.s0- | 64 
Guildford........ | 52 
Henléy........0. | 52 
Horncastle...... | 50 
Hungerford....... | 46 
LAWES coccce cece | §§ 
Lynn .csoceeeee | O 
Newbury ........ | 44 
Newcastle ...... | 48 
Northampton.... | 50 
Nottingham .... | 0 
Reading ........ | 47 
Stamford......... | 48 
Swansea ........ | 63 


36 
34 


26 


oe et) 
oa 


1m 
~~ 


= 





~] 
| 
So 


sos 





~ 
= 


AR. D 
sokkons 








Bee enconnesae tie 36 
Uxbridge ........ | 50 72 35 
Warminster...... | 42 62 26 
Winchester....... 0 0 0 
Yarmouth..,..... 0 0 0 
Dalkeith® ...... | 25 31 22 
Haddington*.... | 21 310 | 23 


36 0 


SeosoS 


s) Go bo to Go & Oo 
cooooocoooooeceoc[a cocoococoocooceo 


to 
couno 


Bo 
om 





Oats. 


s. tos. d. 


23 26 0 
24 270 
24 270 
26 280 
0 00 
26 31 
27 32 
24 27 
16 24 
24 3i1 
20 24 
18 
25 


25 


t 
= w 
ww nee wwe 
ccoocoosocooosooooooc.°o ocoocooo 


2s 
ts to 
& Or 
on 





Beans. 
’. tos. d 
37 400 
36 450 
40 44 
42 0 
ae 
40 44 
40 46 
38 46 
48 0 
40 44 
38 43 
34 36 
38 44 


a 
bdo 
vm > > > 


r—) 
ReecsSbcowncous.ues 
a 


—_ 

a 

cy 
cocoooosooeocooooscocoocoececcooe 


18 220 





eococcocoococe: 


> se) ws ~ 
> oSbeookoSeo 


cococoococr#S 


22 
18 


ecocec]o® : 
. 


a 
Soroococo 
coccocecec]e|eococececo coeooeoocoooococ oe 
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* Dalkeith and Haddington are given by the bol/—The Scotch boll for Wheat, 
Rye, Pease, and Beans, is three per cent. more than 4 bushels. The boli of 
Barley and Oats, is about 6 bushels Winchester, or as 6 to 8 compared with the 


English quarter, 
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Bristol, Aug. 14.—So little business is doing here in Corn, Ke. that 
it is very difficult to furnish a correct list of prices ; the following are 
about the present rates :—Best Wheat, from 7s. 64. to 7s. 9d. ; inferior 
ditto, 5s. to 6s. 6s.; Barley, 2s. 3d. to 4s. 3d.; Oats, 2s. to Bs. 5 Beans, 
35. 6d. to 6s. Gd; and Malt, 5s. to 7s. 6d. per bushel. Flour, Seconds, 
38s. to 48s. per bag. a 

Birmingham, Aug. 12.—Fine Wheat was worth a little more money 
to-day, and things generally were rather better sold.—Weather un- 
settled. ; 

Ipswich, Aug. 14.—We had to-day a pretty good supply of Wheat, 
and nothing else. Prices remain as last week, as follow :—Wheat, 
46s. to 60s.; Barley, 30s. to 33s.; Oats, 18s, to 25s.; and Beans, 335. 
to 36s. per 4r. ; 

Wisbech, Aug. 12.—At our Lammas Fair there was a rather large 
show of Jean Stock, with a few parcels of fat ones; both kinds sold 
rather brisk, at advanced prices, owing to the abundant edishes every 
where. The Wheat harvest is expected to become general next week 
all round this neighbourhood. 

Boston, Aug. 11.—We had buta very small supply of Grain at this 
day’s market, which continues as usual in the prices, and few buyers 
attended: there were few samples shewn. Prices as follow :—Wheat, 
56s. to 60s.; Oats, 22s. to 26s.; Barley, 30s. to 33s.; and Beans, 32s. 
to 36s. per qr. 

Wakefield, Aug. 13.—There is a moderate supply of Grain fresh for 
this day’s market. The buyers having bought freely last week, and 
the weather being tolerably favourable for the harvest, the trade has 
been rather dull. Fine fresh Wheat maintains the price of this day 
se’nnight, but there is scarcely any demand for other descriptions, 
Oats and Shelling are without alteration in value; the uncertainty 
whether the Ports may open or not, causes these articles to meet a 
heavy sale. Malt is difficult to quit, and prices are rather lower.— 
Wheat, new and old, 48s. to 66s; Barley, 24s. to 36s. ; Beans, new and 
old, 33s. to 44s. per quarter, 63lbs. per bushel; Potatoe Oats, 26s. 
to 28s. per quarter; Mealing Oats, 13d. to 13gd. per stone of 14 lbs.; 
Shelling, 33s. to 33s. 6d. per load of 2611bs.; Malt, 37s. to 40s. per 
load of 6 bushels; Flour, 44s. to 46s. per sack of 280 lbs.; and Rape- 


seed, 23/. to 26/. per last. 

Malton, Aug. 14.—Our market for Corn continues.in.the same dall 
state it has been for some time past. Prices rather lower.—Wheat, 
62s. to Gis. per quarter, five stone per bushel. Oats, 114d. to 12d. 
per stone. 





COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 
_A very large number of Sheep were penned at Britford Fair, near 
Salisbury, on Thursday, and the demand being brisk, the whole were 
readily sold at an advance of from 5s. to Gs. per head upon the prices 
» hw ore oe tron —- might be stated at—two-tooth 
ethers, Trem 24s. to 30s.; four-tooth ps 
25s. to 34s.; Lambs, 16s. to 30s. Wethers, 28s. to 40s.; Ewes, 


| me : oo Fair, on Thursday last, the demand for Store Cattle was 
so brisk, that the whole were sold by one o’clock, at excellent prices. 


The same may be said of Andover Sheep Fair (Hants,) on the same day 
; ; 
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Banbury Lammas Fair was this year remarkably well attended, and 
a deal of business done: in the early part of the morning, Mutton 
and Lamb sold very brisk: but in consequence of the great number 
penned, lower prices were afterwards submitted to, but the greater 
part were sold at from 5d. to 6d. per Ib. for the former, and 6d. to 64d, 
the latter, according to quality. There was a large show of Cattle in 
the Cow Fair. Beef was rather dull sale. Store Cattle sold well, 
especially milkers. The show of Horses but indifferent; useful things, 
were however, readily sold at improved prices. 


Horncastle, Aug. 14.—Beef, 6s. Gd. to 7s. per stone of 14 Ibs. ; Mut- 
ton, 5d. to 6d.; Lamb, 7d. to 8d. ; and Veal, 6d. to 7d. per Ib. 


Bristol, Aug: 12.—Beef, 53d.; Mutton, 5jd.; and Pork, 5d. per Ib., 
sinking offal. 


Malton, Aug. 14.—Meat in the shambles :—Beef, 5d. to Gd.; Mut- 

ton, 5d. to 6d. ; Lamb, 43d. to 54d.; and Veal, 6d. to 7d. per ib. Fresh 

tter, 12d. to 13d. per Ib.; Salt ditto, 40s. per firkin. Bacon Sides, 
7s. to 7s. 6d.; Hams, 8s. to 9s. per stone. 


At Morpeth market, on Wednesday, there was a good supply of 
Cattle, Sheep, and Lambs; being few buyers, the former met with dull 
sale, and a reduction in price. Prices continue much the same for 
Sheep and Lambs. Beef, from 5s. to 5s. 6d.; Mutton, 5s. to 5s. 6d; 
and Lamb, 5s. 3d. to 5s. 10d. per stone, sinking offals. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Weck ended August 7, 1824, 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 


a -& e & & .@ 

De © 66 iv ovivenrdster 4.06: 8% -Ficacmt..9 
ME nciwncessecawnaeeaa BO 3G... Beccoat. 10 
Ew cvnedetha<exupenat oss ane Ss 
ME: . bc Binescuwcdend 68 &6.... @ GQ. @ 6 
« Mae. 2. Si actccweerws 54.-8...:31 8....6 32 
Cambridgeshire.......... M S..u46 OO. ae 
SE .« cb cteenmehaet’< a ae ee, 8 
Lincolnshire ....ccccceect G....88 Giver | 
DE, kb v'v ce widcnteat 68 8....% ¢€....81 6 
DORE a ictecens cddeaes 65 11....38 0....384 6 
Northumberland ........ 57 2....87 7....00 4 
Cumberland .....ccccces oe 6.5.48 Gace. o 
Westmoreland .......... 4... 414 6....428 3 
pe Ee re mem. 943. @ Occ « 
CE 6 oki can eee Kowks eS it.... 0 G.. O 
Gloucestershire.......... 62 1....36 4....26 0 
Somersetshire .......... G2 11....88 0...-48:@ 
Monmouthshire .......... - 4.46896 Grae < 
DOVOMONENG., 6a vccciacesss GS B....88) 6. ...%- 3 
SIL» cde oes beeen SS Vocseee: Geccrmeoe 
SPUTUM cvcanevcsuce mS 6..:.20°'0...8 0 
Hampshire .........+++6- 56 8....0 0....25 6 
ae SP Mh. cste: Seek ee 
Roman We ane8 ... .seccenes 60 9....87 2....23 $ 


* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. 
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Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the| lity this season is expected to be 


Boroucu. 


Monday, August 16.--The Hop 
Plantations are now coming into 
burr, but a great portion of the 


backward grounds will do but 
tle, the good ones may prove 


average crop, but much depends 
upon the continuance of fine 
weather; the late rains will keep 


them back. Duty estimated 


particularly good, as it does not 
appear there are any complaints 
ot disasters. &c. worth notice. 


Worcester, Aug. 11. — Little is 
doing in our market; good 1822’s 
average 5/. to 6l. The accounts 
from the plantations still continue 
favourable; the general calcula- 
tion is at least half a crop. No 


lit- 
an 





at 


oe a° | material variation in our daty. 
145,000/, to 150,000/. Picking will | ; 


not commence generally before the | 
middle of September. But little) 


doing, prices nomina!. 


Maidstone, Aug .12.--The weather | COAL MARKET, August 13. 
this week being more favourable, | 


i 


has brought the Hops forward, and | Skipsat Market. Shipssold. Price. 
at present they are doing well, and | 423 Newcastle. . 323. . 30s, 6d. to 39s. 3d. 
the Duty is getting up. The qua-| 12 Sunderland 12 ..35s. 3¢.—4ls, Od. 
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